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pendixes, which form an important part of the book. In spite of the 
defects the work is of considerable value to the student. 

The chapter on mining by Miss Barrett in the latter half of the book 
is subject to the same criticism. Mr. Fuller's chapter, "The develop- 
ment of arts and letters," while not brilliant, is well done. 

The most brilliant and penetrating work of the volume is the account, 
from the pen of Mrs. Agnes Wright Dennis, of the labor difficulties 
culminating in the Haymarket riot of 1886 and the subsequent pardoning 
of the convicted anarchists by Governor Altgeld. The trial and con- 
viction of the accused without evidence of their personal participation 
in the riot leads Mrs. Dennis to the conclusion that they were the victims 
given to appease the mob, and that Governor Altgeld in pardoning them 
acted justly, but ruined his own political future. It seems quite probable 
that it is Mrs. Dennis' work on the first half of the book that is respon- 
sible for many of its virtues. 

A searching examination of newspaper files has enabled the authors to 
do a large piece of research that needs to be done in many fields of 
American history. It is to be hoped that the Centennial history of Illinois 
will be the forerunner of notable activity in the field of state history. 

John D. Barnhakt, Jr. 

The college and new America. By Jay William Hudson. (New York: 
D. Appleton and company, 1920) 

The war and the mobilization of colleges in the Students' army training 
corps upset the established curricular routine of our higher institutions. 
It only disturbed and irritated most of the members of the faculties, and, 
though there has been much talk about needed readjustments, there have 
been no results so striking and thoroughgoing as those represented by the 
break in educational forms and university traditions in England, for 
instance. Those teachers who without any extended consideration have 
hastened back to curricular "normalcy" offer themselves the comfort 
that no extensive changes were needed and they have the excellent record 
made by American college men and university trained specialists as 
supporting evidence. Others, less certain that things educational can go 
on much as ever will welcome thoughtful discussion, especially when it 
comes from one in academic life who knows the strength and ideals of 
the existing colleges as well as their deficiencies and the very human 
limitations of the men who compose them. 

The academic mind was never more sympathetically exposed and ex- 
plained than in this little volume; how professors educate and do not 
educate, how our hit-or-miss departmentalizing of knowledge in terms of 
professional specialties ignores the correlations that make study a vivid 
reality to those we call students, how the victims find ready refuge in 
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"student activities" that never by any chance include study, are all set 
forth simply, pointedly, dispassionately, and constructively by Mr. Hud- 
son. What he is seeking is a new all-embracing aim that, to use a word he 
avoids, will "motivate" American college education and transmute it 
into something that prepares the student to enter and act a part in the 
American social order. His ultimate hope is in the college professor 
himself. Reading such a thoughtful analysis and constructive attempt at 
definition should have some part in giving our highly specialized and 
individualistic faculties something of the social consciousness that must 
precede reform. It is this want of social consciousness which the author 
feels is the chief hindrance to the consideration of his views or of any 

other distinct educational change. 

G. S. F. 

The diary of a forty-niner. Edited by Chauncey L. Canfield. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin company. 253 p. $3.50) 

"A stout, leather-bound book of some three hundred pages, containing 
a jumble of accounts and records of happenings and incidents ranging 
from the cost of provisions and supplies to notes of doings of mining 
chums and neighbors," bearing on the "inside of the front cover the 
name of Alfred T. Jackson, Norfolk, Litchfield County, Conn., October 
10, 1849," when reproduced in this attractive little book fully bears out 
the statement of the editor in his preface, where he says that "here at 
last was a truthful, unadorned, veracious chronicle of the placer mining 
days of the foothills, a narrative of events as they occurred. ' ' 

The first pages of this diary appear to have been lost, and the story 
begins with the entry of May 19, 1850, and the last entry is that of June 
13, 1852. Between these two dates the diarist kept a pretty faithful 
record of what he did and what he thought, although the editor is not 
far from the truth when he opines that the "naive confessions do not 
always give the real state of his mind or the true reasons for his actions, ' ' 
for " it is reasonable to believe that he entertained a lurking idea that it 
[the diary] might see the light." 

Not alone to the student of the history of California in the days of the 
gold fever is the diary worth perusing, for very few works of fiction hold 
the attention as does this day-by-day narrative with, what is unusual in 
such a contribution, the thread of a love story running in and out the 
tale of prospecting, digging, baking "sourdough," or taking occasional 
trips to San Francisco or the mountains. Altogether this diary forms a 
valuable addition to the source material already available for one of the 
most interesting episodes of American history. 



